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CHAUCER'S MONK AND NUN'S PRIEST 

When Harry Bailey calls upon Dan Piers, the Monk, to abide by 
the agreement and tell a tale, the " fair prelat," who is no devotee 
of literature, and who prefers " pricking and hunting of the hare " 
to poring over a book in the cloister, feels that a moral and serious 
tale will be expected from a man of his high position in the clerical 
profession. He has no large store of literary material to draw 
from, but he remembers something of the life of St. Edward and 
also calls to mind a volume of a hundred " tragedies " which he 
keeps in his cell. He thereupon begins to narrate a series of 
entirely conventional anecdotes of the fall of great men. The 
Monk's Tale is a good example both of medieval pedantry and of 
the exemplum type of literature. The moral of the tale, " ful sooth 
and ful commune," is the platitude with which the Monk begins: 

For, certein, whan that fortune list to flee, 
Ther may no man the course of Mr withholde; 
Let no man truste on blinde prosperitee; 
Be war by thise ensamples trew and olde. 

This moral is repeated at the end of many of the anecdotes (cf. 11. 
3326-32, 3429-36, 3587-9, 3820, 3914-16, 3953-56). This not- 
able truth, then, — truly a "sovereign notability" — must have 
been made very obvious to the most dull-witted person of the com- 
pany. If Dan Piers had been allowed to finish the tale, the moral 
would doubtless have been repeated many times more. 

But Dan Piers was rudely interrupted. This conservative style 
of fiction did not please the holiday-making pilgrims. The Host, 
as Professor Kittredge has so delightfully shown, feels that this 
tale is probably the proper thing, and that he must not display his 
lack of taste by protesting against its continuance — for the Monk 
is, after all, a gentleman and a scholar, and the Host one of the 
''' burel folk." The latter is, however, tremendously relieved when 
the Knight, another gentleman, and one whose taste no one would 
have the temerity to question, takes upon himself the responsi- 
bility of stopping the platitudinous moralizing. Courtesy now 
demands that the Monk be given another chance to entertain the 
company, and the Host suggests that he turn from his vocation to 
his avocation, and tell a tale of the hunt. But the Monk has more 
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dignity to support than the " elvish " Chaucer, who recently, in 
similar circumstances, has meekly followed the Host's advice and 
made a second venture, and the Monk replies that he " won't play " 
("I have no lust to pleye"). His dignity is a bit ruffled, his 
sententious wisdom is unappreciated. 

Something must be done, and done at once, to save the situation ; 
the last two pilgrims, Chaucer and the Monk, have been conspicu- 
ous failures, for though Chaucer has been allowed to finish the 
Tale of Melibeus, there has been no enthusiastic comment upon it, 
and the Host has broken the embarrassing silence which must have 
followed its conclusion with the remark that it would do his wife 
good to hear this tale. "What, then, can be done to break the tra- 
dition of boredom ? The Host's glance lights on the twinkling eyes 
of the youthful chaplain of the Lady Prioress, the Nonne Preest, a 
handsome, strong, rosy-cheeked youngster, with a sense of humor 
unequalled in the company. " This swete preest, this goodly man, 
Sir John," is requested to enliven the spirits of the company with 
a merry tale. 

Our new acquaintance, Sir John, is unquestionably a gentleman 
— none but a gentleman could be in the retinue of Madam Eglan- 
tine. He is keen and alert in mind and bod)', and possesses a 
delightful sense of the ridiculous. His elder, and ecclesiastical 
superior, the Monk, is a rich, prosperous, well-bred, elaborately 
dressed gentleman, of little wit and much dignity. Sir John is 
frankly amused by his sententiousness and his " strutting " man- 
ner, but as a gentleman he cannot openly display his amusement. 
There can be no such direct personal encounter between him and 
the Monk, as between the Miller and the Reve, the Friar and the 
Somnour. Dan Piers reminds Sir John irresistibly of a sleek and 
pompous, well-groomed rooster ; and when the Host calls upon him, 
the humble chaplain, for a tale, the old, old story, the familiar 
exemplum, of the Cock and the Fox, comes to his mind, — a moral 
tale, proper to a churchman. In this tale he can deftly satirize the 
personal characteristics and the literary style of his predecessor 
without for a moment arousing the suspicion of his dignified 
superior. Dan Piers would probably scarcely condescend to listen 
to the humble chaplain's homely tale ; and if he should, he would be 
the last to recognize any resemblance between himself and Chaunte- 
cleer, or between his wisdom and the platitudes uttered by the 
rooster. 
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Probably none of the pilgrims, save only one Geoffrey Chaucer, 
saw the point of the chaplain's satire, at least there is no indication 
in the Epilogue that the application was recognized ; nor, so far as 
I can discover, has any modern critic seen this subtle burlesque, up 
to this year of 1916, when a Yale undergraduate, Mr. Samuel 
Sloan Duryee, of the class of 1917, made two suggestions to me 
which were the starting point of the present paper. His first sug- 
gestion was that Chauntecleer resembled the Monk; his second 
was that it was significant that the last exemplum which the Monk 
is allowed to narrate, the story of Croesus, is repeated by the cock 
near the end of his series of exempla. 

Chauntecleer's pedantic discussion of dreams is universally 
accepted, I believe, as a burlesque of the exemplum type of litera- 
ture ; the inclusion of the Croesus exemplum in Chauntocleer's list 
proves, I am inclined to think, that his long speech is a burlesque 
not only of the type in general but of the specimen of the type just 
furnished by the Monk. The moral of Chauntecleer's anecdotes is, 
to be sure, not the moral of the Monk's Tale, for Chauntecleer's 
purpose is merely to prove that dreams come true. But Sir John 
does not stop with a single moral ; before he has gone much farther 
in his tale, he stops to moralize again, and this time the moral has 
a familiar ring : 

For ever the latter ende of joye is wo. 
God wot that worldly joye is sone ago: 
And if a rethor coitde faire endyte, 
He in a cronique sanfiy miyhte it wryte 
As for a sovereyn notabilitee. 

The direct reference in the last three lines seems to me unques- 
tionable. Here is a truism for you, a truism which the most con- 
servative "rethor" or pedant, even Dan Piers himself, might 
" safely " utter in a chronicle, without arousing any suspicions of 
radical philosophy ! What a " sovereign notability " it is that Dan 
Piers has introduced us to in his interminable tale ! 

There is in the Nonne Preestes Tale one minor echo of the 
Monk's Tale. The Samson exemplum has had a moral of its own : 

Both war by this ensample old and playn 
That no men telle hir conseil til hir wives. 

The Nun's Priest finds this moral, too, in the downfall of the 
great Chauntecleer : 
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My tale is of a cok, as ye may here, 

That took his conseil of his wyf, with sorwe, 

Wommenes conseils been ful ofte colde; 
Wommanes conseil broghte us first to wo, 
And made Adam fro Faradys to go. 

If, now, this connection between the two tales is established, it not 
only adds appreciably to the charm and interest of the Nonne 
Preestes Tale, but has a certain bearing upon the problem of the 
correct order of tales, and the interpretation of the "Marriage 
group." Does the " Marriage group " begin with the Wyf of Bath's 
Prologue, or does it begin with Chaucer's own Tale of Melibeusf 
If with the latter, is not the Physician-Pardoner group out of place 
in modern editions? 

The present paper does not contemplate a final answer to these 
questions. Its aim is rather to throw a little light on a difficult 
problem. My chief objection to beginning the " Marriage group " 
with the Wyf s Prologue is to be found in the tone of that Prologue, 
especially the tone of the first hundred and sixty lines. The Wyf 
is obviously answering someone, — her lines exhibit unusual emo- 
tion. She, or at least her manner of life, has been attacked, and 
she heatedly replies with an attack upon the clerical ideal of 
celibacy. 

Now the question of celibacy is first introduced in the Monk's 
Prologue, when the Host makes clear his convictions on this sub- 
ject with as astonishing a freedom of speech as the Wyf uses in her 
Prologue. The discussion is continued by the Host in the Epi- 
logue to the Nonne Preestes Tale, where he compares Sir John 
with Chauntecleer, the " trede-f oul." The link between his Epi- 
logue and the Wyfs Prologue either was never written or has 
been lost. During this interval, I believe, other pilgrims were to 
be drawn into the discussion, among them the Wyf and the Clerk of 
Oxenford. The Clerk and the Parson are the two pilgrims who 
would be most likely to object to the Host's radical views. The 
Parson has already been silenced once by the Host, and would 
hesitate to start another quarrel; but the serious Clerk would feel 
it upon his conscience to defend the clerical ideal. In his defence 
he would offend the Wyf, who replies, with heat, in her prologue. 
The next morning, the Clerk is silent, avoiding further contro- 
versy, until the Host, who harbors no grudge, gives him his oppor- 
tunity to continue his argument with the Wyf of Bath. 
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Not only is the celibacy discussion started in the Melibeus-Monk- 
Nonne Preest Group, but the tales of marriage begin there too. 
Chaucer's tale of the patient wife, Prudence ; the Host's tale of his 
wrathful wife; the Monk's tale of the treacherous wife, Delilah; 
Sir John's tale of the foolish wife, Pertelote; are all part of the 
series which includes the Wyf of Bath, the wife of Sir Gawain, 
the patient Griselda, the Merchant's bride, and Dorigen, the per- 
fect wife. Sir John's comments on women take on, then, a new 
significance : 

Wommatics conseil broghte us first to wo, 
And made Adam fro Paradys to go, 
Ther as he was ful mery, and wel at ese. 
But for I noot, to whom it might displese, 
If I conseil of wommen wolde blame, 
Passe over, for I seyde it in my game. 
Rede auctours where they trete of swich matere, 
And what they seye of wommen ye may here. 
Thise ben the cokkes wordes, and not myne; 
I can noon harm of no womman devyne. 

Sir John, like the traditional Clerk attacked by the Wyf of Bath, 
reads, in old authors, stories of bad women. The Monk's story of 
Delilah has reminded him of them. But he is the servant of a very 
fastidious lady and is speaking in her presence; he, therefore, finds 
it necessary to make his criticism of woman as brief and as good- 
natured as possible. 

Samuel B. Hemingway. 

Tale College. 
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The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. XII: The 
Nineteenth Century I. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1916. 

The reviewer, embarrassed by the wealth of material offered him 
in this volume, of necessity relies upon the somewhat mechanical 
scheme of attempting a survey of the more noteworthy chapters, 
postponing till later in his notice some general considerations 
suggested by the work. 

Mr. T. P. Henderson, continuing the studies in the literature of 



